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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


Summary of War Events fo Help 


You Interpret Map on Cover 


By referring to the big map on 
Junior Scholastic’s cover, you can 
locate the main battle areas of the 
war between the United Nations and 
the Axis Nations. 

Far East. In the Philippines, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthurs men 
fought a “last stand” battle on Ba- 
taan Peninsula. MacArthur's Ameri- 
can and Filipino soldiers were great- 
ly outnumbered by the Japanese at- 
tackers. The Japanese sent over many 
planes, landed fresh troops, and 
shelled MacArthur’s men from war- 
ships. Our men fought bravely, but 
the Japanese were closing in on 
them. 

Across the China Sea, on the nar- 
row peninsula of Malaya, the Japa- 
nese pushed toward Singapore, Brit- 
ain’s greatest naval base in the Far 
East. Japanese troops were within 60 
miles of Singapore. Against them 
were fighting Australian, Indian, and 
British troops. 

At the northern end of Malaya, 
the Japanese invaded Burma, the 
British colony lying to the west. 

In the waters around the Dutch 
East Indies, the United Nations 
struck at the Japanese invaders. 
Dutch planes sank many Japanese 
ships. A fleet of U. S. destroyers at- 
tacked a Japanese convoy, and sank 
three large ships. This raised to 
48 the number of Japanese ships 
sunk by our Army and Navy. 

Japane se troops landed on Brit- 
ain’s half of the island of New 
Guinea. (See article. “Dutch East 
Indies,” on page 4.) This island is 
not far from Australia. The Austral- 
ians prepared to defend their con- 
tinent against Japanese invasion. 

In China, the armies of Chiang 
Kai-shek were pushing the Japanese 
back at many points. It was China's 
greatest offensive of the war. 

Russia. After an 18-day battle, the 
Russians captured the city of Moz- 
haisk. This was the greatest victory 
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of Russia’s vast winter offensive. 

The temperature on the Russian 
battlefields was sometimes 50 de- 
grees below zero. The Russians 
skimmed over the snow on sleds 
driven by propellers, carrying about 
six soldiers. 

To the north of Mozhaisk, the Rus- 
sians won another smashing victory. 
Led by ski troops and sled troops, 
they drove the Germans back 60 
miles. 

North Africa. The tide of battle 
turned again in Libya. Since Novem- 
ber, the British have steadily pushed 
back the Germans and Italians. Last 
week, in a blinding sandstorm at El 
Agheila, the Axis troops suddenly 
attacked. They drove the British back 
80 miles along the seacoast 
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Commanders Blamed 
For Pearl Harbor 


Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and 
Lieut. Gen. Walter C. Short were to 
blame for our losses in the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor Dec. 7. 

This was the report of the special 
investigating commission headed by 
Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The commission was appointed by 
President Roosevelt. The members of 
the commission went to Hawaii to 
conduct the investigation. 

The commission found that Ad- 
miral Kimmel and Lieut. Gen. Short 
failed to carry out orders from Wash- 
ington. 

The Navy Department and the 
War Departme nt in Washington 
warned them that the Japanese might 
attack. But Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short did not pay serious 
attention to the warning. As a result, 
our forces were caught off guard. 
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“| know, but Daddy needs that tire now.” 
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Nelson Is Big Boss” 
Of War Production 


Donald M, Nelson has been given 
the important job of directing our 
war production program. 

President Roosevelt appointed Mr. 
Nelson to be chairman of the new 
War Production Board. 

Mr. Nelson is in charge of the two- 
year program of our factories. 

Under this program, we must pro- 
duce 60,000 planes in 1942, and 
125,000 planes in 1943. 

We must produce 45,000 tanks in 
1942. and 75,000 tanks in 19438. 

We must produce great numbers 
of anti-aircraft guns, merchant ships, 
and all articles of war. 

“We have just one job to do,” said 
Mr. Nelson. “It is to make enough 
war material to lick Hitler and the 
Japs, and to do it in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” 

RISE TO FAME 

Mr. Nelson is a business man who 
at one time wanted to be a professor. 

He was born in Hannibal, Mo., 
the home city of Mark Twain. He 
studied chemistry at the University 
of Missouri. In order to earn money 
to continue his studies, he went to 
work for Sears Roebuck & Co. as a 
chemical engineer. 

Instead of becoming a professor, 
Mr. Nelson remained with Sears Roe- 
buck for 27 years. He rose to become 
one of the highest officials of the 
company. 

Mr. Nelson is a hard worker. He 
reaches his office at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing, and does not leave until 7:30 in 
the evening. After dinner, he often 
holds conferences at his home until 
after midnight. 

His hobby is working in his chemi- 
cal laboratory.. 

To carry out the plans of the War 
Production Board, Mr. Nelson set-up 
an organization with six main divi- 
sions. These divisions are Purchases, 
Production, Materials, Industry Op- 
erations, Labor, and Civilian Supply. 

The new board replaces the OPM 
-Office of Production Management. 
One of its first jobs will be to change 
automobile production from cars to 
planes, tanks, and other war sup- 
plies. 








Harris & BWin, pieoto 


Mr. Nelson faces the photographers on the first day of his new job as Chief 
of War Production. Sitting next to Mr. Nelson, directly under the “Men 
Working Together” sign, is Vice President Wallace, a member of the WPB. 


Daylight Saving 
Begins on Feb. 9th 


At 2 a.m. on Monday, Feb. 9, the 
nation will go on Daylight Saving 
Time. All clocks and watches will be 
set ahead one hour. If you aren't 
going to be up at 2 in the morning, 
set your clock-the night before. 

The purpose of Daylight Saving 
is to conserve electricity, which is 
needed by factories making war sup- 
plies. 

There will be one hour more of 
daylight at the end of the day. All 
lights will be turned on an hour later 
than they are now. 

Government experts say that this 
will save 736,282,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity in a year's time. 

There will be one hour more of 
darkness in the morning. 

President Roosevelt signed the 
Daylight Saving Bill on Jan. 20. The 
pen with which he signed was given 
to Robert Garland of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Garland is known as “the father of 
Daylight Saving.” He led the group 
which sponsored Daylight Saving 
during the first World War, in 1918. 
President Wilson sent him the pen 


used for signing the 1918 bill. 





Enemy Subs Lurk 
Off Eastern Coast 


German submarines, lurking in the 
waters off our Atlantic Coast, sank 
five merchant ships and disabled one 
within ten days. 

Four of the ships were oil tankers, 
and the other two were cargo ships. 

The submarines were operating in 
the waters between Cape Hatteras, 
N. C., and Newfoundland. One of 
the attacks teok place 100 miles from 
New York City. 

Ships of the U. S. Navy and U. S. 
Coast Guard rescued survivors of 
the sinkings. 

Our destroyers and planes put out 
to sea, hunting for the submarines. 
After several days, a Navy official 
announced that we had sunk some 
of the submarines. 


He would not tell how many, nor 
where the sinkings took place. That 
information would be valuable to the 
German military leaders, 

Valuable cargoes from Latin 
America and the Gulf travel along 
these coastal shipping lanes. The 
Axis wants us to take destroyers off 
the convoy routes to Britain and use 
them along our Atlantic Coast. 
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Te ABCD nations fighting 
against Japan are America, 
Britain, China and—last but not 
least—the Dutch East Indies. 

The Dutch East Indies did not 
wait to be invaded, before entering 
the war. When the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor, the Dutch East Indies 
immediately declared war on Japan. 

Planes and submarines of the 
Dutch East Indies attacked Japanese 
warships, transports, and supply 
ships. During the first seven weeks 
of war, the Dutch sank or wrecked 
32 Japanese ships. 

The Dutch East Indies are very 
important in the Far East fighting. 
The Supreme Headquarters of the 
United Nations are on the Island 
of Java, which is one of the Indies. 

The Japanese invaded the Dutch 
East Indies on Jan. 10. They landed 
parachute troops on the island of 
Celebes. Other troops captured the 
small island of Tarakan, off the coast 
of Borneo. 

The Dutch East Indies, officially 
known as The Netherlands East 
Indies, have a population of 70 mil- 
lion and an area 50 times as large 
as their mother country, The Nether- 
lands. 

There are 20,000 islands in the 
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DUTCH 
EAST 
INDIES 


Dutch East Indies. They are scat- 
tered across the map like the pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle. They extend all 
the way from the Indian Ocean to 
the Pacific—a distance of 3,000 
miles. (See map on cover.) 

Some of the larger and better- 
known islands are: Sumatra, Java, 
Bali, Borneo, Celebes, and New 
Guinea. 

Two of these islands are shared 
with Britain. The northern part of 
Borneo and the western half of New 
Guinea are British. 

In natural wealth, the Dutch East 
Indies are the richest region of the 
Far East. They produce 33 per cent 
of the world’s rubber; 30 per cent 
of its tin; 95 per cent of its quinine 
(a substance taken from the cin- 
chona tree, and used in treating 








Side by side against the Japanese! 
Photo shows Dutchman and a native 
East Indian manning an anti-aircraft 
machine gun on island of Celebes. 


malaria); and 3 per cent of the 
world’s oil. These materials are all 
of great military value, and the 
Japanese want them badly. 

Daily life in the Dutch East Indies 
is slowed down by the climate. The 
temperature seldom goes higher than 
90 degrees—but it’s not the heat, it’s 
the humidity! In the afternoons, the 
air is so full of moisture that any 
activity is difficult. 

People living in the Indies follow 
a schedule like this: get up at 6 a.m.; 
work until 1 p.m.; have lunch and 
then sleep through the afternoon 
until 5 p.m.; work a little in the 
evening, and have dinner late at 
night. 

The natives of the Dutch East 
ladies are brown-skinned people, 
peaceable and gentle. It is said that 
the “world’s kindest people” are the 
Javanese (not Japanese! ). 


BORNEO HEAD-HUNTERS 


In the interior of Borneo live 
fiercer people—the tribes of head- 
hunters. These tribes fought against 
Dutch rule in the past. Their chiefs 
have declared that they want to fight 
against the Japanese in this war. 
They fight with spears, knives, and 
ancient guns. 

The Army of the Dutch East 
Indies is commanded by Lieuten- 
ant General Hein ter Poorten. In 
1939, he came to the United States 
to buy American planes. The East 
Indies Air Fleet now has about a 
thousand fighting planes. 

Secret air bases have been built 
in the jungles. Each base is sur- 
rounded by fields of sharp-pointed 
bamboo stakes, to hinder the enemy's 
approach. 

There are more than 6,000 military 
vehicles, including two-man tanks. 
Larger tanks are not used, because 
they would bog down in the swampy 
jungles. 

The Dutch are stubborn fighters. 
When they are forced to retreat, they 
follow a “scorched earth” policy. 
They destroy the oil wells and re- 
fineries, so that the Japanese cannot 
get the oil. Last week, the Dutch 
set fire to the wells and refineries of 
Balik Papan, the greatest oil cente1 
of Borneo. 
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From British Honduras 


DeaR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

I live in Belize, the capital of British 
Honduras. 

Our houses are different from yours. 
My sister Anna, who has been in the 
United States, told me so. They are 
made of wood and stand on posts about 
10 feet off the ground. This is so that 
the air can pass freely underneath and 
no mosquitoes breed. British Honduras, 
being low, has quite a lot of mosquitoes, 
which cause malaria fever. 

* We have venetian blinds for our win- 
dows, and a glass sash to put up or 
down. Nearly every house has a veranda 
or porch where we sit in the afternoon 
or play. 

In front of my house is a memorial 
park. In it there is a cenotaph* in 
memory of the soldiers who died in the 
war of 1919, and a bandstand in memory 
of those who died in the Battle of St. 
George’s Cay, 1798. That was when 
the English won this colony from the 
Spaniards. A cay (pronounced key) is 
a small island. 

On the 10th September, the day the 
battle was won, we have memorial serv- 
ices and there is great rejoicing. School 
children, societies, Scouts, Guides, sol- 
diers, etc., parade through the town. 

| go to St. Mary’s Public School, and 
I am in Standard IV. There are 58 chil- 
lren in the class. We learn history, geog- 
raphy, grammar, arithmetic, hygiene, 
dictation, religious knowledge, composi- 
tion, reading, poetry, nature study, and 
spelling. I like composition best. 

In Belize the school terms are differ- 
ent from yours. We start the year from 
the second week in January. The third 
veek in April school is closed for seven 
weeks’ holiday, dur- 
ing the hottest time 
of year. We get a 
two weeks’ holiday 
in September on ac- 
count of the rainy 
season, and have a 
whole month’s holi- 
day at Christmas. 

I like to go to the 
movies to see cow- 
boy pictures, such 
as the Lone Ranger, 
and Gene Autry. I 
like to read comic 


books also. 
—JOHN FULLER 
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Yes, We May Soon 
Have No Bananas 


Bananas may disappear from our 
grocery stores before long, because 
the ships that bring them to the 
U. S. are needed to carry war ma- 
terials. 

Bananas were a rare delicacy in 
the United States until late in the 
19th century. Then clipper ships 
began to bring bunches of green 
bananas from Central America. The 
fruit had time to ripen on the way, 
and was ready to eat when it arrived. 

Today, the White Fleet ships of 
the United Fruit Company bring 
most of our bananas. These ships 
may now be assigned the task of 
carrying rubber, tin, and other raw 
materials to the 
United States. 

Banana planta- 
tions cover mil- 
lions of acres in 


the hot, moist 
lowlands along 
the Caribbean 


Sea. A cluster of 
bananas growing 
in a bunch is 
called a_ hand. 
The individual 
bananas are called fingers. They 
grow upward from the stalk. 

Great care is necessary in handling 
the fruit. Workers cut the bunches 
and take them to railway cars, which 
haul them to seaports. 

Honduras and Mexico send us the 
most bananas. 





Banana cutter 





So This Is British Honduras ! 


Mahogany, cut in the dense forests 
of the colony, is the chief export. 

Shipwrecked sailors, or buccaneers, 
established the first British settlement, 
in 1638. 

Most of the people are Negroes, In- 
dians, and descendants of English buc- 
caneers and Seottish and German 
traders. 

Coral reefs and islets called cays 

revent big ships from entering the har- 
* of Belize, the capital. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 








Sumner Welles (left), U. S. leader at 
Rio; President Vargas (right), and 
Foreign Minister Aranha of Brazil. 


American Nations 
Unite Against Axis 


Latin America stands with the 
United Nations and against the Axis. 

Argentina and Chile, however, are 
holding back from strong action 
against Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

At the meeting in Rio de Janeiro 
last week, delegates of the 21 Amer- 
ican republics discussed breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the Axis. 

Most of the delegates favored tak- 
ing this step at once. This would 
mean that ambassadors of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan would have to leave 
the Americas. Ambassadors of the 
American nations would come home 
from the Axis countries. 

Chile and Argentina hesitated to 
take this step. The Chilean delegates 
“feared that Chile, with its long coast- 


} line, might be attacked by warships. 


Argentina hesitated because of po- 
litical disagreements at home. Most 
of the Argentine people favor the 
United Nations, but Acting President 
Castillo has tried to keep Argentina 
neutral. 

Finally a compromise resolution 
was passed, It “recommended” that 
the American nations break with the 
Axis, but did not say that they must 
do so. 
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This phote by Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. Others are officis) U. 


NCLE SAM'S Navy has wings 
—the best in the world! Our 
Navy has 5,000 planes and 
6.900 pilots. And we are build- 
ing more planes and training 

more pilots. We plan to have 15,000 

planes and 17,000 pilots next year. 

These the Navy 
alone, Under our 
system, the Navy Air Force is a part 
of the N Navy, end the Army Air Corps 

t is a part of the Army. 

Most other nations have one air 

which includes both naval 

ie! planes and land planes. Our military 
leaders say that we get equally good 
results, because our Navy planes and 
Army planes cooperate in battle. 

| Our Navy's warplanes can be di- 





figures are for 
and = the Army. 


force. 
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8. Navy photographs; courtesy U 





S. Navy Recruiting Bureau 


PB2Y is a “flying battleship,” with . 


range of 5,200 miles; weighs 30 
tons. ‘PB’ means Patrol Bomber. 


vided into three main classes, ac- 
cording to the type of landing gear 
they use. These classes are: planes 
with wheels, planes with pontoons, 
and flying boats. 

Planes with Wheels. Strange to 
say, most of our Navy's planes are 
not seaplanes. They have wheels, 
so that they can take off and land on 
the long flight deck of their “mother 
ship’—the aircraft carrier. 

This class of planes includes 
bombers and dive bombers, torpedo 
planes, small fighting planes, and 
scouts. These are the fighters of the 
Navy—the planes which give battle 
to the enemy. 

Planes with Pontoons. These true 
seaplanes are carried on battleships 
and cruisers. It is not their job to 
fight, but to serve as “eyes” for the 
warships during a naval battle. They 
fly over the enemy warships, observe 
how accurately the gunners are fir- 
ing, and report back by radio. For 
this reason, they are called observa- 
tion planes. 

Battleships and cruisers do not 
have flight decks for the planes. To 
take off, they are hurled from the 
ship by a catapult, which shoots 
them out at 60 miles an hour. It is 
almost like being shot out of a gun. 
The pilot has special equipment, to 
cushion the sudden shock. 

When the observation planes re- 


Planes of battleships and cruisers 
land on water, are hoisted aboard. 
Photo shows cruiser U.S.S. Richmond. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


OF OUR 


turn, they land on the water in the 
lee of the ship. Then they are hoisted 
to the deck of the ship by a crane. 
Some of these planes have folding 
wings, so that they can be stored in 
a small space aboard. 

Flying Boats. These planes, like 
ships, rest their hulls directly on the 
water. (See photo at left.) They are 
the largest planes of our Navy. They 
do not need “mother ships,” as they 
can live in the open sea by them- 
selves. All they need is a small ship 
called a tender, that occasionally 
comes to bring fuel and other sup- 
plies. The tender goes ahead and 
prepares mooring-places where the 
plane can stop after each flight. 

It is the job of these huge planes 
to patrol large areas of the sea, at- 
tacking enemy ships and bases. For 
this reason, they are called aye 
bombers. One of them can patrol, ir 
a day, 50,000 square miles of sea— 
an area about the size of Greece. 

A patrol bomber is equipped with 
bunks, where the crew members 
sleep. It carries electric ‘stoves for 
cooking meals. It has an anchor, 
which is dropped when the plane is 
resting on the water. Some of our 
new patrol bombers are amphibi- 
ans*®. They have retractable* wheels 
for use on land. They were made for 
use in Alaska and other northern re- 
gions, where lakes and bays are 
sometimes frozen over. 





OUR NAVY PILOTS 


To fly the planes of our Navy, 

Uncle Sam has skillful, well-trained 
pilots. 

There are four training schools for 
Navy pilots: at Pensacola, Fla.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Miami, Fla.; and Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex. 

The students in the training 
schools are called aviation cadets. 
Some of them are men who have al- 
ready become officers in the Navy. 
Others are sailors or Marines who 
have been carefully selected for the 
training. But most of the aviation 
cadets are chosen from civilian life. 

The young man who wants to be- 
come an aviation cadet must meet 
these requirements: 

He must be between 19 and 27 
years old, and unmarried. 
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NAVY... 


He must have been a citizen of 
the United States for at least 10 
years. 

“ He must have at least two years 
of college education (business ex- 
perience can sometimes be sub- 
stituted ). 

He must pass a strict physical ex- 
amination, and a psychological ex- 
amination. 

The men who are accepted go first 
to a Naval Reserve Aviation Base 
riear their home, for their first flying 
instruction. This is called elimina- 
tion® training. The men who do not 
show ability at flying are dropped 
from the list. 

If the candidate makes good at 
the Naval Reserve Base, he then 
goes to one of the training schools. 
During the first two weeks at train- 
ing school, the cadet attends lec- 
tures and takes part in drills. He 
learns the rules and customs of the 
U. S. Navy, and studies seamanship. 





GROUND SCHOOL 


After this comes ground school, 
which lasts about six weeks. The 
cadet studies navigation, meteorol- 
ogy,* radio work, and airplane en- 
gines. 

Small models of ships and planes 
are used in the classroom work. The 
teacher arranges the model ships 
across the floor. The cadets pretend 
that they are observing these ships 
from the air. They send radio mes- 
sages, reporting the size and strength 
of this “enemy fleet.” This work pre- 
pares the cadets to fly scouting 
planes. 

Before he is through with ground 
school, the cadet makes his first 
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Planes are catapulted off battleships 
and cruisers. Photo shows practice 


catapult at Pensacola Air Station. 


training school flight, in a two-seated 
training plane. A teacher goes along 
in the other seat. 

These planes are called primary 
trainers. They are safe and slow. 
They fly 75 or 80 miles an hour. At 
the training-field, you can see dozens 
of them taxiing about or taking the 
air one after the other. This swarm 
of planes is called a “rat race.” 

At this stage of his training, the 
cadet is in Squadron 2. He practices 
landing the plane and flying in for- 
mation, and learns some of the easier 
stunts. After 90 hours’ flying time, 
the cadet makes his check flight. 
He takes the plane up alone and 
shows what he has learned. 

Then the cadet graduates to 
Squadron 3. In this squadron, he 
learns to fly larger, heavier planes, 
like those used by the Navy 

Next, he begins to specialize. He 


Fighter takes off from flight deck of 
aircraft carrier Lexington. Men in 
helmets handle and service planes. 


goes to a squadron where he be- 
comes an expert in flying one type of 
plane. If he goes to Squadron 1, the 
cadet lesen. to fly seaplanes ‘that 
are carried by battleships and 
cruisers. He receives special training 
in taking off from a catapult. 


If he goes to Squadron 4, the cadet 
learns to fly the patrol bombers. The 
cadets in this squadron take turns 
at being navigator, radioman, pilot, 
and machine-gunner. This system 
gives them an all-round training. 

If he goes to Squadron 5, the ca- 
det learns to fly single-seat fighter 
planes. He practices dogfighting, 
dive-bombing, and flying by instru- 
ments. 

Finally comes the great day when 
the cadet has finished “his course. The 
commanding officer of the school 
pins the Gold Wings on the cadet’s 
uniform, over his heart. He is com- 
missioned an Ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 

Then he goes on duty with the 
Fleet. He has a chance to become an 
Ensign of the Regular Navy, if he 
performs his duties bravely and 
faithfully. 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 MAP CHECKUP 


The answer to each of these questions counts 10. Indi- 
vidual answers within each question count 2. Total, 30. 


1. Five of these countries are south of the equator. 
Check the five. 


Bolivia Australia Samoa Burma 


Philippines 


Hawaii Argentina Venezuela New Zealand 


2. Five of these countries are controlled by the Axis. 
Check the five. 
Sweden 


Poland 


Manchukuo 
Rumania 


Norway 
India 


Bulgaria Egypt 
Iran 
3. You would 

eling from New 

countries. Check 


go through the Panama Canal in trav- 

York by boat to five of the following 

the five. 

Union of South Africa 
Ecuador 


Peru 


Brazil 


Alaska 
Tahiti 


Chile 
Nigeria 


My score 


NOSE FOR NEWS 


Check the right answer to each of the following state- 
ments. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


1. The nation which caused the most uncertainty at 
the Rio de Janeiro conference was (a) Peru; (b) Mexico; 
(c) Brazil; (d) Argentina. 


2. The chairman of the new War Production Board is 
(a) Leon Henderson; (b) Donald M. Nelson; (c) Frank 


Knox; (d) John L. Lewis. 


3. The commander of U. S. troops holding out in the 
Philippines is (a) MacArthur; (b) Wavell; (c) Marshall; 
(d) Hart. 


4. Daylight Saving Time means that clocks will be 
(a) set ahead one hour: (b) set back one 
(c) stopped. 


hour; 


5. Admiral Kimmel and Lieut. Gen. Short were held 
responsible for U. S. losses at (a) Manila; (b) Wake; 
(c) Pearl Harbor; (d) Davao. 


My score 


NAVY WINGS 


Mark the following true or false. Each right answer 
counts 5. Total, 25. 


1. __. Navy aviation cadets may be between 17 
and 50 years old. 


9 


Aircraft carriers carry planes with wheels. 


3. The Navy and Army each has its own air 
force. 


4. Patrol bombers are launched by catapults. 


5. ____ The oldest training school for Navy pilots is 
at Great Lakes, Ill. 


My score 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Check the right answer to each of the following state- 
ments. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 


1. Supreme Headquarters of the United Nations in 
the Far East are on the island of (a) Borneo; (b) Luzon; 
(c) Java; (d) New Britain. 

2. The climate of the islands is noted for its (a) cold; 
(b) humidity; (c) dryness; (d) heat. 


3. In following a “scorched earth” policy, the Dutch 
have destroyed (a) wheatfields; (b) bauxite mines; (c) 
copper mines; (d) oil wells. 


4. The number of islands in the Dutch East Indies is 
about (a) 20,000; (b) 100; (c) 10; (d) 1,000. 


My score 


My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


amphibian (am-FIB-i-un), page 6, third column. An 
animal, such as a frog, which lives both on land and in the 
water. Hence an airplane which can take off and land on 
either land or water. From the Greek amphibios, “living a 
double life.” 

retractable (ree-TRAKT-a-bl), page 6, third column. 
Capable of being drawn back, or drawn in. 

elimination (ee-lim-i-NAY-shun) page 7, first column. 
Process of removing and getting rid of; dropping out. 

navigation (nav-i-GAY-shun), page 7, first column. 
The science of steering, operating, and controlling a ship 
on the sea or a plane in the air. From the Latin navis, 
“ship,” plus agere, “to direct.” 

meteorology (mee-tee-o-ROL-o-gee), page 7, first col- 
umn. The science of studying the atmosphere and 
weather. By studying wind and air currents, it is possible 
to forecast weather conditions. From the Greek meteoros, 
“high in the air.” 
(SENN-o-taf), page 5, first column. An 
empty tomb or monument built in honor of a person who 
is buried elsewhere. 


cenotaph 
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GUIDEPOSTS IN USING 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A few guideposts may be helpful to teachers who are 
using Junior Scholastic for the first time. 

Headline News and background material—charts, maps, 
articles—always appear on pages 2 and 3, often on page 4 
For a carefully considered review of news events, these 
pages are invaluable aids to classroom discussion and study 


Theme articles dea] this year with the nation’s Victory 
program. They are always near the front, often on pages 6 
and 7 

Good Neighbor News, a weekly “newspaper” on the other 
Americas, is usually on page 5. Pupils especially like the 
letters from children their own age in the various countries. 

The historical picture page, tracing the background of 
important world events in a form pupils like, appears on 
page 9. 

Book reviews arouse interest in current children’s books, 
and offer excellent tips for your classroom library. Usually 
on page 10. 

Bib and Tuck, the tavorite feature by pupil vote, gives 
examples of courteous, thoughtful behavior in lively story 
form. It appears every other week. 


Short stories and excerpts from books and plays give 
English classes samples of good, crisp writing. 

Features which appear. in the back pages of Junior 
Scholastic are Junior Journalists—weekly exercises in good 
writing; Make Your Own—simple historical objects which 
social studies classes can make; Some Fun, with jokes and 
puzzles; JSA Club of pupils’ original poems; New Movies and 
Movie Checklist; and Sports, alternating with Games to Play. 


The Quiz Page, usually on page 8, is a handy, short series 
of questions to test pupils’ grasp of the news and theme 
articles. 

Teachers Edition offers suggestions on classroom use of 
material in the magazine, and lists supplementary questions 
for discussion. 


COVER MAP 


This map lends itself to varied treatment. To familiarize 
pupils with the warring nations, have them color all the 
United Nations. 

Let pupils locate the news tronts of the world. They can 
pick out places where fighting is going on, and locate geo- 
graphically every headline in this issue of the magazine. To 
acquaint themselves with shipping routes, pupils can surmise 
how the various warships shown on the map reached the 
positions they are in—assuming first that they are U. S. ships, 
then that they are British, German, or Japanese. 

This map will help pupils anticipate where American 
soldiers and ships may be needed in the world-wide battle. 
Map Interpretation 


1. At what points are South America and Africa closest to 
one another? 

2. The convoy route to Britain passes what lands? 

3. Name three battlefronts in the world. 

4. By what possible routes could a boat trom Singapore 
reach New York? 

5. Why do we use the Burma Road instead of the coast 
of China to send supplies to the Chinese armies? 


OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


We Have the Maps You Need 


You need good maps today—maps that are easy to 
understand, with lettering clearly legible. We believe 
that ‘the maps in Junior Scholastic are better than you 
can find in any other classroom periodical. We attribute 
our great increase in circulation during the past year 
to our maps. They are made by Harold C. Detje, map- 
maker for the Newspaper PM, of New York, formerly 
mapmaker for the Associated Press 
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DUTCH EAST INDIES—P. 4 


This week’s cover map shows the location of the Dutch 
East Indies. For more detailed _ ~efer to Junior Scho- 
lastic’s Jan. 5th cover, and to page 3, January 12th issue. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Why are the Dutch East Indies valuable? 

2. How are the Dutch participating in the Far East war? 

3. With the East Indies for your example, show how cli- 
mate helps determine living and working conditions. 

Fact Questions 

1. Which are the ABCD nations? 

2. Where is the Supreme Headquarters of the United 
Nations in the Far East? 

3. How many islands are in the East Indies? Name some. 

4. Who are sometimes called “the world’s kindest people”? 

What is the “scorched earth” policy? How are the 
Dutch using it against the Japanese? Can you think of any 
other place where this policy has been followed? 


WINGS OF OUR NAVY-Pp. 6, 7 


Ask pupils to be on the lookout for reports of activities of 
the different kinds of planes discussed in this week’s Theme 
Article. Let them bring new clippings to class to illustrate 
the work of each type mentioned. Refer alsc to the Theme 
Article in the Jan. 12th Junior Scholastic. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Trace the steps a man must take to become a pilot. 

2. Would you like to be a Navy pilot? C sive reasons. 

3. Where are Navy pilots flying in the present war? Can 
you describe any of their accomplishments? 

Fact Questions 


. What are the three classes of Navy planes? 
2. How are planes launched from warships? 
3. What do observation planes do? 
. What is the job of patrol bombers? 
5. How do tenders help patrol bombers? 
. Where are three of our naval training schools? 
Bill Jones is 23 years old, is intelligent, and in excellent 
health. He has had three years of high school education. Can 
he become a Navy pilot? Give reasons. 


PANAMA CANAL (HISTORICAL 

CARTOON)—P. 9 

By looking at the cover map, pupils can visualize the 
strategic importance of the Canal. Let them trace on this 
map the distance the Oregon was forced to travel in 1898 
from the Pacific Coast to Florida 

Refer to Junior Scholastic, Jan. 12, page 5, tor a story on 
present construction of new locks, and further discussion of 
the strategic importance of the Canal 

LContinued on next page) 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Why is it important for us to keep the Canal open? 

2. What do we mean by a two-ocean Navy? 

3. What were some of the obstacles that had to be over- 
come in building the Canal? 

4. How has the Canal helped the world in peacetime? 
Fact Questions 

1. Who was the first white man to see the Pacific from 
the Isthmus of Panama? 
What nation first tried to dig the Canal? 
Why were the first efforts unsuccessful? 
How did the war with Spain show need for a Canal? 
To what nation did Panama belong before 1903? 
When was the Canal opened? 
How did Dr. Gorgas help in constructing the Canal? 
What is the U. S. doing now to safeguard the Canal? 


BIB AND TUCK—P. 10 


Journalism classes, especially, will welcome this exciting 
story of an interview, and will be interested in noticing the 
approach which Bib and Tuck used 

English classes wil] find this a helptul example of writing 
and punctuating conversation. After reading the story pupils 
might try writing up a short conversation themselves. It will 
be interesting for them to notice that conversation can be 
informal and familiar. written in a somewhat different tone 
from much of their “composition.” 

Discussion Questions 

1. Did Bib and Tuck greet Bob Crosby and talk with him 
as you think reporters should? 

2. What other questions might they have asked? 

8. What things did Mr. Crosby say that would be par. 
ticularly interesting in a story for the school paper? 

Fact Questions 

1. Why did Bib especially want to meet Mr. Crosby? 

2. What kind of music did Mr. Crosby say he particularly 
liked? What was Tuck’s favorite kind? 

3. How did Mr. Crosby become a band leader? 

4. Why did Bib and Tuck leave as soon as they did? 

5. What did Mr. Skalla give them before they left? 


INDIAN CAPTIVE (STORY)—P. 12 


English classes and history classes wil] enjoy this true story 
of Colonial pioneer days, to be concluded next week 

English classes can select the details which produce the 
atmosphere of the frontier. “Cabin windows,” “corn pones,” 
“slab table,” “well sweep” (see Make Your Own, page 14), 
“coonskin cap,” “long rifle on pegs above the fireplace,” 
“stick-and-mud chimney.” are some of these details. 

It is a fine practice for pupils to select the details that give 
atmosphere to any designated setting, such as a garage, a 
classroom, or a grocery store. Let them list these on the 
blackboard, and perhaps write little paragraphs in which 

Fetaile as possible 
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Discussion Questions 

1. How did Molly and her parents show courage? 

2. Does the writer arouse interest, and build up a desire 
to know what happens? Give reasons for your answer 

3. What details help build up the picture of the frontier? 
Fact Questions 
Where did Molly and her parents live? 
What did the Indians do with Molly and her tamily? 
Did the Indians burn the house? 
In what year did this take place? 
. What advice did her mother give Molly betore they 
separated? 
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SECOND SEMESTER THEME ARTICLES 


Here is the schedule of Theme Articles for the second 
semester. It is slightly revised from the list printed in the 
Jan. 5th Teachers Edition. 

Feb. 9—Sixty Thousand Planes. Our airplane factories. 

Feb. 16—Eyes of Our Armed Forces. Photography and 
optical instruments. 

Feb. 23—Communications. Radio, telegraphy, etc. 

March 2—The Marines Have Landed. Story of the U. S. 
Marines. 

March 9—Guarding Our Shores. Story of the Coast Guard. 

March 16—Civilian Defense. Air Raid Wardens, Fire War- 
dens, etc. 

March 23—Good Neighbor Canada. St. Lawrence Seaway 
and other relations with Canada. 

March 30—Financing Victory. Savings Stamps and Bonds 

SKIP AN ISSUE—SPRING VACATION 

April 13—Priorities. First things first in wartime. 

April 20—Lumber of the Northwest and South. 

April 27—Defense Building Boom. New houses for work- 
ers, barracks for soldiers. 

May 4—Wheat for Bread. The wheat-growing region 

May 11—Corn and Hogs. The Corn Belt. Chicago. 

May 18—Home on the Range. Cattle and Sheep. Texas, 
the West, Florida. 

May 25—Clothing Our Soldiers. Cotton belt, cotton tex- 
tiles, woolen textiles. 





Coming Next Week! ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Two big 
teatures—the historical picture page, showing great moments 
in Lincoln’s career, and a Radio Play on the Gettysburg 
Address, which your pupils will want to present in class or 
assembly. It is a thrilling dramatization of Lincoln’s train 
ride to the Pennsylvania battlefield. 





Answers to Quin Page 8 


MAP: 1. Bolivia, Australia, Samoa, Argentina New Zealand. 2. Norway, 
Bulgaria, Manchukuo, Poland, Rumania. 3. Peru, Alaska, Chile, Ecuador, 
Tahiti, 

NEWS: d, b, a, a, c. 

NAVY: F, T, T, F, F. 

INDIES: c, b, d, a. 


How to Use Junior Journalists Coupon 

Use this coupon for facility in ordering a Junior Jour- 
nalist card and JSA button for the winning pupil in your 
class. For Junior Journalist rules, see page 14. Winners’ 
entries and names must be sent by teacher 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
button for 


Pupils name Grade... 





School Town State 





By whom was work judged? 





Teacher's Signatu 
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Be sure to send in the winning work. 








To Help Your Students Understand 


America’s Part in a World at War 


% JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC * 
Presents These Features 














* 


THOROUGH NEWS BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


Full page features with maps and illustrations will give stories 
behind places in the news. 


EASY-TO-UNDERSTAND WAR NEWS REVIEW 


Helps clarify and organize confusing press and radio reports 


LARGE MAPS BY AN EXPERT MAPMAKER 


Maps specially adapted for classroom use. 


WHAT EVERY PUPIL CAN DO TO HELP HIS COUNTRY 


A practical program for students’ civic duties in wartime. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Weekly reports help students understand republics to the south 
Letters by students telling about customs of their countries. 
Full page maps in color showing products, landmarks, rivers, etc. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY PAGE 


“Today's Trends in the Light of the Past” presented each week in 
a full pictorial page in color 


FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE — THEME SERIES 


Weekly 2-page spreads on our country’s part in a world at war 
that fit effectively into your teaching program. 


BOOK REPORTS 


Designed to stimulate pupil reading. 


MOTIVATION FOR BETTER WRITING 


Weekly “Junior Journalists” with plan for class participation. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND MANNERS 


Lessons in manners, proper behavior in “Bib and Tuck” stories. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


— which insure pupil popularity: Movie Reviews . . . Games to 
Play . . . Sports Hall of Fame . . . Building Historical Models 
. .. Stamps Tell Stories Behind Headlines. . Jokes... Puzzles. 





IF YOU HAVEN'T Renewed Your Order for Next 
Term Use the Order Card Bound in this Issue 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it important for us to keep the Can 

2. What do we mean by a two-ocean Navy? 

3. What were some of the obstacles that had 
come in building the Canal? 

4. How has the Canal helped the world in pe 
Fact Questions 

1. Who was the first white man to see the | 
the Isthmus of Panama? 
What nation first tried to dig the Canal? 
Why were the first efforts unsuccessful? 
How did the war with Spain show need for 
To what nation did Panama belong before 
When was the Canal opened? 
How did Dr. Gorgas help in constructing 
What is the U. S. doing now to safeguard 
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Journalism classes, especially, will welcome t 
story of an interview, and will be interested in 
approach which Bib and Tuck used 

English classes wil] find this a helptul exampl 
and punctuating conversation. After reading the 
might try writing up a short conversation themse 
be interesting for them to notice that conversa 
informal and familiar. written in a somewhat di 
from much of their “composition.” 

Discussion Questions 

1. Did Bib and Tuck greet Bob Crosby and ta 
as you think reporters should? 

2. What other questions might they have aske 

3. What things did Mr. Crosby say that wo 
ticularly interesting in a story for the school pay 
Fact Questions 

1. Why did Bib especially want to meet Mr. 

2. What kind of music did Mr. Crosby say he 
liked? What was Tuck’s favorite kind? 

3. How did Mr. Crosby become a band leade 

4. Why did Bib and Tuck leave as soon as th 

5. What did Mr. Skalla give them before they 
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English classes can select the details which | 
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atmosphere to any designé ited setting, such as 
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3. What details help build up the picture of t 
Fact Questions 

1. Where did Molly and her parents live? 

2. What did the Indians do with Molly and 

3. Did the Indians burn the house? 

4. In what year did this take place? 

5. What advice did her mother give Molly 
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ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


.-. and you won't miss a Single Issue 


OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 





WARTIME 











TEACHING 
PROGRAM 











YOU TAKE NO RISK by placing your classroom 


order for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC now. 
You may change your order within 3 
weeks and you pay only for the final 
number of subscriptions ordered. All you 
need do is notify us of the final quantity 
on the reply card we send you. 


BE SURE TO MAIL THE POST CARD in this issue 


today. After you have collected the 
money from your students, you can let us 
know just how many copies to send for 
the rest of the semester. By sending in 
the card today, you won’t miss a single 
issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S practi- 
cal teaching program for junior high 
schools and the upper grades. 


When You Use Junior Scholasiic You Get: 


A Complete Weekly News Review Your Pupils 
Can Understand 


Large Maps, Ample Background and Geo- 
graphical Material 


A Reading Program That Is Both Popular and 
Effective 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is the Complete classroom 
magazine pupils can afford and will want to use. 


Only Only 


15/ 


A Semester 





IN BULK ORDERS 
OF 2 OR MORE 


17 


A Week 











PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY AND STUDENTS 


WILL GET NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


1513, THE SPANISH ADVENTURER, BALBOA, 
ROSSED THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, AND OIS- 
(VERED THE PACIFIC OCEAN. FOR MORE 

AN THREE CENTURIES MEN MADE PLANS TO 

ILO A CANAL THROUGH THIS NARROW STRIP. 











THE PANAMA CANAIL-The Panama 
Canal was built by the United States to 
link the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific. 
This tremendous engineering feat 
greatly benefited the ships of all na- 
tions. But our chief purpose in building 
the Canal was national defense rather 
than world trade. The United States 
looks out across two oceans. The Canal 
makes it possible for our warships to go 
quickly from one ocean to the other. 

Today the United States is at war with 
Germany, Japan, and Italy. The broad 
Atlantic and even wider Pacific are our 
battlefronts. We face the problems of a 
two-ocean war with a Navy that will not 
reach two-ocean strength until 1945. 
That is why the Canal must be kept open 
at all costs. Our enemies will make every 
effort to bomb the Canal’s great locks at 
Gatun, Pedro Miguel, and: Miraflores. 
Our answer to this threat must be more 
guns, more planes, more troops—and 
constant watchfulness. 
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IN 1880, A FRENCH COMPANY, HEADED BY 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, UNDERTOOK TO BUILD 
A CANAL, BUT DISEASE, MISMANAGEMENT, 


AND DISHONESTY, RESULTED IN BANKRUPTCY, 





IN 1903, THE U.S. OFFERED TO BUY THE CANAL RIGHTS FROM THE FRENCH 
COMPANY. WHEN COLOMBIA REJECTED A TREATY LEASING THE CANAL ZONE TO 
U.S., THE PROVINCE OF PANAMA REVOLTED ANO SIGNED A PACT WITH THE U.S, 
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by the Sugar Bowl, as usual, 
on their way home from 
school. 

“Hiya, Slinger,” they greeted the 
soda-jerker, as they headed for the 
back booth near the juke-box. 

“Hiya, keeds,” Slinger _ He 
was busy lettering a list of sundaes 
on the mirror behind the soda foun- 
tain. 

“Gosh, lookit, Bib!” Cricket eyed 
the list longingly. “Banana Sky- 
scraper, Pineapple Temptation, and 
Lovers’ Delight — and us with only a 
dime!” 

“Yeah,” Bib sighed, “and I did 
want to hear Elmer's Tune once!” 

“You know, if we got a nickel 
lemonade and split it, we could.” 

“Okay,” Bib agreed. “One lemon- 
ade, Slinger—and two straws, 
please!” 

“Okay,” Slinger laughed. “Coming 
up!” 

E What’s this library book you're 
reading?” Cricket asked, as Bib slid 
into the booth beside her. 

“It's a book on journalism,” Bib re- 
plied. “You know, Cricket, I've de- 
cided to choose newspaper work for 
my career. 

“Oh, yeah?” Slinger put the lemon- 
ade and straws on the table. “Maybe 
someday you'll write a colyum like 
Mrs. Roosevelt,” he cracked, “only 
you'll have to call yours My Daze!” 

“Now, Slinger!” Bib pretended to 
be insulted. “You know you like my 
column in the Jeff, Jr. By the way, 
know any hot news?” 

“Tll say! Bob Crosby's gonna play 
at the Paradise Theater tonight!” 

“Not BOB CROSBY’S ORCHES- 
TRA!” Bib exclaimed. 

“Sure! Seems they were supposed 
to play for a dance in Newtown to- 
night,” Slinger explained, “but it had 
to be canceled. The manager of the 
Paradise got wind of it and wired 
them to come on here.” 

“Gosh!” Bib blinked with excite- 
ment. “Tuck will be wild. He’s crazy 
about Bob Crosby. Plays his records 
all the time. Wonder if Tuck 
knows —” 

“There goes that phone again.” 
Slinger went to answer it. In a min- 
ute he called to Bib: “It was Tuck! 
He’s at the Paradise now. Said for 
you to hop down there quick. Bob 
Crosby's just arrived and, if you 


B and Cricket Ryan stopped 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 
“Yes, we play sweet and swing, but 
Dixieland Jazz is our specialty.” 


SWINGIN’ 
THE NEWS 


hurry, you might get an interview for 
the Jeff, Jr.” 

“Gosh-o-gosh!” Bib scrambled into 
her coat. “G’bye, Cricket. See you 
later. Oh, and gimme my book. Gosh, 
and I haven't even read the chapter 
on interviews yet!” 


Tuck was standing in front of the 
Paradise when Bib arrived, com- 
pletely out-of-breath. 

“Where is he? What happened? 
Has he gone?” she panted. 

“Take it easy,” Tuck grinned. “He's 
still inside talking to the manager.” 

“Well, thank goodness for that!” 
Bib took a deep breath. “But how — 
how in the world did you find out 
he was going to be here? I'd just 
heard it when you called.” 

“I came by the theater to see about 
an ad for next week's Jeff, Jr. and saw 
him when he blew in. I knew you'd 
be at the Sugar Bowl—” 

“Jeepers, ['m glad I was — but, 
honest, Tuck, I’m sort of scared now. 
I've never interviewed anybody 
before. I have a book on journalism 
here —” 

“Well, don’t start reading that 
now,” Tuck said. “Be thinking of 
some questions — things the kids at 


efferson would like to know about 
im. 

“B—but how must I start? You 
start, Tuck. You always know what 
to say.” 

“Hey, here he is. That’s Mr. Skalla, 
the theater manager, with him. 
C'mon!” 

“Hello, Mr. Skalla,” Tuck said eas- 
ily, as he and Bib met the two of 
them at the door. “We're from Jeffer- 
son Junior High and we'd like to in- 
terview Mr. Crosby for our school 

aper. 

' Crosby looked at his watch. “I told 
the boys in the band I'd meet them 
back at the hotel in half an hour. I'm 
afraid —” 

“Oh, this won't take five minutes,” 
Tuck hurried on, “and the kids at Jef- 
ferson really go for your Dixieland 
Jazz. We think it’s tops —” 

“All right,” Crosby smiled. “Can 
we go back into your office for a few 
minutes, Mr. Skalla?” 

“Certainly. Help yourself.” Mr. 
Skalla led the way, followed by 
Crosby and the two interviewers. 


Bis hadn’t said a word, but she 
had her pencil and notebook ready, 
and as soon as they sat down in Mr. 
Skalla’s office, she fired away. 

“Mr. Crosby, where did you go to 
school?” she asked first. 


“North Central High, Spokane, 
Washington,” Crosby replied. 

“Did you play in a band or lead a 
band while you were in high school?” 

“No, but I sang in the Delta Club 
Trio, which was quite an honor.” 

“Youre — youre Bing Crosby's 
brother, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, his youngest,” Crosby said. 
“In fact, Bing inspired me to a musi- 
cal career. I left home when I was 
sixteen and started singing with An- 
son Weeks’ orchestra. Then I organ- 
ized my own band about five years 
ago. 

“And what a band!” Tuck burst 
forth. “I'll bet you have more top- 
notch musicians than any other 
dance band going.” 

“Well, five of them were selected 
for a national All-Star band last year. 
Five out of fourteen is something of 
a record,” Crosby answered. 

“You've been playing more sweet 


music lately, haven't you?” Tuck 
went on. 
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SPORTS REWIGY: 


“Yes, we play sweet and swing, but,” 
of course Dixieland Jazz is our spe- 
cialty.” 

“Boy-o-boy, you can't beat Ragtown 
Blues for my money!” Tuck onload. 

“That and South Rampart Street Pa- 
rade are the most popular records we 
ever made,” Crosby commented. 

‘What do you think of serious music. 
Mr. Crosby?” Bib put in. 

“I like the modern composers, such as 
Ravel, Debussy, and Sibelius, because 
their compositions are easy to interpret. 
Well—” Crosby glanced at his watch 
and started to rise—“I’m afraid I'll 
have to be I have a show to do 
tonight.” 

Here, Tuck,” Mr. 
luck a slip of paper. 


sister, 


going. 

Skalla handed 
“You and — your 
isn’t it — have done such a good 
iob of this interview, I think you deserve 
a pass to the theater tonight.” 

‘Oh, say, thanks, Mr. Skalla. Thanks 
to you, too, Mr. Crosby, for letting us 
Tuck said. 

“That goes for me, too,” Bib added, 
and for the Jeff, Jr. Only there is one 
thing I forgot, Mr. Crosby. The kids 

always like to know favorites — you 
know, like your favorite sport, piece of 
music, and food.” 

Crosby laughed. “Let’s see, my fa- 
vorite sport is golf, piece of music — 
well, Duke Ellington’s Flamingo is one 
of them, and food —-anything to eat. 
Pine apple up-side-down cake is my 
spe cialty.’ 

“Whee! Mine, too,” Bib cried. 
rhanks — thanks a lot, Mr. Crosby.” 

“Could we have your autograph?” 
luck asked hurriedly. 

“Certainly.” Crosby autographed the 
paper Tuck handed him and also Bib’s 
notebook. “W ell, goodbye. It’s been nice 
to talk to you two. Hope I'll see you 

gain. 

“You will — on the front row tonight 

for both shows!” Tuck said, waving 
the pass, as Crosby went out the door. 


nterview you,” 


—Gay HEap. 


A 
W BIB and TUCK extend a 
hearty welcome to all new 
subscribers to Junior Scho- 
lastic. Bib and Tuck are the 


nicknames of a brother and 
sister who are pupils of Jef- 


ferson Junior High. Tuck’s 
full name is Emerson Adding- 
ton Tucker, but you can’t ex- 
pect anyone to call him thot. 
Bib’s right name is Elizabeth. 
KEEP UP with BIB and TUCK 
in Junior Scholastic. <€ < ¢€ 
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ALL-AMERICAN 
"MINNOW" MERKI 


O ONE is more deserving of her 

nickname than Nancy “Minnow” 
Merki of Portland, Oregon. At the age 
of 15, “Minnow” Merki is the greatest 
woman swimmer in America. 

Races over 200 yards are her spe- 
cialty. She holds three national records, 
and has been chosen for the all-America 
women’s swimming team. This is an 
honorary team made up of the brightest 
stars in each event. Nancy holds the 
highest honors of 
the whole team. 
She is picked for 
three events — 440 
yards, 880 yards, 
and one mile. 

Nancy has lived 
in Portland all her 
life. Seven years 
ago she was strick- 
en with infantile 
paralysis. Doctors 
feared she would 
ail never walk again. 
She took up swim- 
ming as a cure, 

Her legs soon were pushing her 
through the water with the zip and 
kick of an outboard motor. She then 
joined the Multnomah Athletic Club, 
where, under the coaching of Jack 
Cody, she became a national champion. 

In Oregon, she beats the boys as eas- 
ily as she does the girls. Last summer, 
she won the annual three-mile marathort 
swim against the best men swimmers 
of the ste = By the time the first man 
finished, Nancy had dried off and was 
waiting on the dock to help him out of 
the water. 

At Grant High School, Nancy is a 
junior. Her favorite subject is English. 
She likes softball, volleyball, and table 
tennis. She likes both serious music and 
swing. Of the latter, she can take a lot 
when Glenn Miller’s band is the giver. 





Nancy Merki 


Her favorite actor is Errol Flynn; he: 
favorite actress, Olivia deHavilland; 
favorite author, Alexander Dumas. Her 
ambition is to become a physical educa- 
tion teacher. 

Nancy says that she got the biggest 
thrill of her life when Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt invited her to the White 
House to help in the March of Dimes 
campaign. 

—H. L. Masin, 
Junior Scholastic Sports Editor 





YOUNG AMERICA 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
Jane Campbell (Jane Withers) was 
not interested in the 4-H Club when 
she came to visit her grandmother in 


the country. She felt superior, : and 
didn’t like “small town stuff.” She 
joined the lively, hard-working 4-H 


crowd only because she had a crush on 
its president ( (William Tracy). 

But the fellow had his heart set 
on another girl (Lynne Roberts). And, 
for the first time in her pampered life, 
Jane didn’t get her own way. She 
started some 4-H breeding projects 
just to throw her rival into the shade. 
But the farm and the friendly animals 
won her over, and, before the end of 
the picture, she turned into a good 
farmer for the fun of it. 

She had a chance, too, to live up to 
the 4-H motto. She used her Head, her 
Hands, her Héart, and her Health for 
the good of the community. She hunted 
dows a “city slicker” who had been 
forging breeding-papers and cheating 
tarmers. 


YMOVIE CHECKUP. 


Strong Drama: How Green Was My 
Valley. Sergeant York. Citizen Kane. They 
Died With “Their Boots On. Sundown. Re- 
member the Day. Ladies in Retirement. 

Mystery Drama: A Date with the Fal- 
con. Suspicion. International Lady. 

Light and Good: Babes on Broadway. 
You'll Never Get Rich. One Foot in ei 
en. Here Comes Mr. Jordan. Hellzapoppin. 

Full-Length Disney Features: Dumbo. 
Fantasia. 

Aviation Drama: Target for Tonight. 
Flying Cadets. Yank in the RAF. 





Jane Withers, William Tracy, Lynne 
Roberts are pals in Young America. 
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INDIAN 
CAPTIVE 


Part I: True Story of an 


Early American Kidnapping 


by faa Fle 


HE morning sun came through 
Te cabin windows and bright 

ened the dim interior. It rested 
on the yellow hair of Molly Jemison 
as she bent over the fire to turn the 
corn pones. Her mother walked 
across the room, carrying a stack of 
wooden trenchers toward the slab 
table. 

The room was very quiet. So quiet, 
that when the volley of shots rang 
outside, fear, turmoil, and shock 
came that moment on all. Molly, 
standing where she was, saw her 
nother drop the trenchers and snatch 
the baby from its cradle. She heard 
her mother’s words: “God help us! 
The Indians have come!” 

Then everything happened at 
once. 

The door, of heavy battened oak, 
built to keep the Indians out, opened 
to let them in. The morning sun 
shone on them, too, and made their 
skins like flashing copper. Above the 
noise and din which came with them, 
the baby’s crying could be heard. 

Out through the door, open now, 
Molly saw a scene she was never to 
forget. A man and horse lay dead 
beside the well sweep. Neighbor 
Wheelock! His coonskin cap lay be- 
side him on the ground. She won- 
dered wildly where her father had 
gone. Where were her brothers? 
Why did they not come to help? 

Her father’s long rifle hung on pegs 
above the fireplace. Had everyone 





This story from Indian Captive is reprinted by 
permission of the author, Lois Lenski, and the 
publishers, Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 
Teachers may purchase the book by mail from 
Scholastic Bookshop, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. Price $2, postpaid. 
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torgotten it? She rushed over, 
climbed a stool, and took it down. 
Someone must help. She would do 
it herself. Then, as quickly, a heavy 
copper-colored hand was laid on her 
shoulder. The gun was jerked from 
her grasp. 

The next moment she was dragged 
outside the cabin, into the bright sun. 
The others were pushed rudely out 
with her, the children and her 
mother It was then she saw her 
father. He stood still by the well 
sweep, while two Indians bound him 
round with thongs. But what had 
happened to her brothers? Had they 
run away in time? 


Sur watched with sinking heart as 
the Indians rushed through the 
cabin, overturning chairs and tables, 
breaking and destroying. She saw 
them brings things out — bread, 
meal, meat. Was this what was called 
plundering? 

They all stood together, huddled 
in a pack, waiting. Soon the Indians 
left the house and crowded around. 
The glaring, painted faces came up 
close and Molly’s heart almost 
stopped beating. Though none but 
her father were bound, they were all 
prisoners at the mercy of the six 
savages! 

What was going to happen next? 
What would their captors do with 
them? Would they soon all be 
stretched out on the ground like 
Neighbor Wheelock? Or were the In- 





As the heavy oak door swung open, 
Molly heard her mother cry: “God 
help us! The Indians have come!” 


dians making ready to be oft with 
them? 

Molly looked at her mother, but 
her face was so changed by grief 
and fear that she scarcely knew her. 
She looked at her father, and she 
saw that he was afraid. These raids 
had happened before, to other set- 
tlers in the Pennsylvania valley. It 
had been easy to believe such things 
could happen to others, but not so 
easy to imagine them happening to 
you! With fear in her heart, Molly 
cried out weakly, “Ma... Pa...” 

But they neither looked at her no 
answered a word. 

A command was given. “Joggo!” 
“March on!” Huddled together, the 
frightened people began to move, 
like a flock of uncertain sheep. 

Molly turned back her head and 
looked. For reasons known only to 
themselves, the Indians had not 
burned the house. There it stood just 
as always, with smoke still coming 
from the stick-and-mud chimney at 
one side. There stood the barn, and 
in it the cows and calves, the sheep— 
all left alive with none to feed or 
tend them. 

“Oh, Pa!” Molly cried. “We can't 
go away... like... this...” 

But her father moved along like a 
man in a dream, his head sunk on 
his breast. 

“Hush, child!” said Mrs. Jemison. 
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“’Tis best not to speak to your father 
now!” She shifted the baby to the 
other arm and took Molly’s hand. 


At first, Molly wondered where 
they were going. They were herded 
along through a thicket and into 
an unknown meadow, heading west. 
Molly saw there were mountains to 
the westward, looming high up on 
the sky-line. 

After that, the girl neither knew 
nor cared where they went. All she 
knew was that they kept on moving, 
walking and running as fast as they 
could go, suffering sharp blows from 
the Indians if they stopped to snatch 
rest or ease the pain of too-quick 
breathing. 

Long after, Molly was to remem- 
ber that terrible morning — April 5, 
1758. All day long, the captives 
traveled without food, never stopping 
once to rest. Westward they moved, 
climbing up and down hills, push- 
ing their way through deep forest, 
splashing through brooks and 
streams. Night came at last when 
they could'see and move no more. 

At times she was conscious that 
some one was kind to her, and it 
was always the old Indian. With 
their bare bodies and red-painted 
faces, the other Indians looked alike. 
But the old one was different. “No 
be scared,” he murmured to her, 
more than once. 

At noon of the third day the cap- 
tives saw a small fort ahead, nestling 
at the foot of the mountain. But 
hopes of rescue died when they saw 
the place deserted. Molly’s father 
spoke slowly: 

“That might be Fort McCord,” he 
said. “I heard tell the Indians took it 
a year or two ago.” 

At the word of command, the tired 
people sank down to rest. They 
hadn't sat long when one of the In- 
dians shuffled up. He came to Molly. 

where she sat at her father’s side. 
Bending over, he handed her a pair 

f deerskin moccasins, and pointed 
to her feet. 

“Oh, Ma!” cried Molly, filled with 
tear and dismay. “What are the moc- 
casins for?” 

“Molly, my child . . .” Her mother 
paused, each word weighed down 
with pain. “The Indians are a-takin’ 
you away from us. You're a-goin’ on 
with ‘em. What’s to become of the 
rest of us only God knows —I don’t 
know where they'll take you, but no 
matter where it is, may God go with 
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ye & Your oe Se Library we recommend 


this new book, Indian Captive, which tells an exciting story 
of Colonial days. This is the second book to be awarded the 
Junior Scholastic Gold Seal, the first being Paul Bunyan, by 
Esther Shephard. (See Jan. 19th issue.) 





you! Make the best of things, and 
don’t try to git away and come back 
to us. They 'd find you for certain and 
kill you. . . . Oh, promise me you'll 
never try it! 

“No matter where you are, Mary, 
my child, have courage! It don’t mat- 
ter what happens, "if youre only 
strong and have great courage!” 

The words fell like heavy blows 
on the girl's numb spirit. She saw 
her father looking at her, roused 
from his stupor for a moment. 

“Don’t worry, Molly,” he whis- 
pered through dry lips, “The Injuns'll 
never hurt you! Why, when they see 
your pretty yaller hair a-shinin’ in 
the sun, they’ ll think ’tis only a corn- 
stalk in tassel! They'll never hurt 
you! Remember that, Molly-child!” 


The old Indian who had given her 
the moccasins pulled her to her feet. 
He motioned her forward, and she 
knew that she was to go with him. 
The pain in her heart became so 
great she could not bear it, and she 
burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, Mary!” called her 
mother’s voice behind her. “Be.brave, 
my child, be brave! God bless you 

. farewell . . . farewell . 

~ Molly was to remember’ ‘those 
words of her mother’s and how she 
looked when she said them, to the 
very end of her life. 

“Joggo!” came the Indian com- 
mand. Molly obeyed dully. Where 
were they taking her? What would 
become of her now? 


[To be concluded next week] 





Don't Let a Little “Iickey” 


Spoil a Big Date! 





WESTMORE FOUNDATION CREAM, the per- 
fect powder foundation, covers spots and 
blemishes ...even circles under your eyes! 
Use it very sparingly ... just a gossamer thin 





veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
tone ... will look fresh and flawless all day, 
or all evening. Developed by Hollywood's 
famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 
it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 
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INTERVIEWING A 
NATIONAL LEADER 


W HAT would you say if your school 


paper asked you to interview a 
leader of the Victory program? 

Junior Journalists this week will plan 
what questions they would ask one of 
America’s most important officials — 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the new 
War Production Board. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Nelson is 
stopping in your town overnight. You 
may have an opportunity to interview 
him brie fly for your school paper—if you 
can ask questions that are to the point. 











DON’T MISS 


A Single Issue of 
Junior Scholastic 


Order From Your Teacher Today at this 
LOW CLASSROOM RATE: 


ONLY 25¢ a Semester... 


Just lac a Week 




























Free Catalogue of School and 
a Club Pins and Rings. Pin 
y No. C I? Silver Plated $2.00 
per doz. Gold Plated $3.00 
per doz. Ster!.Silv. $3.60 per 
doz. Ring No. R 523 Steril. Silv. $13.80 © 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 

112A Fulton Street 







New York, N. Y¥. 











ox. Over 300 designs. . 
Weite Oop P, (ETAL ARTS CO. les. Besboster. HL ¥ 








STAMPS 
Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun for Only (0c! 500 Foreign 
Stamps, unsorted and wunpicked (mostly on bits of 


paper just 
ther sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest 


as received from the church missions and 


Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ te serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 


STAMP CO., Dept. No, 24, Jamestown, New York 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—lIncludes stamps from Tan- 


ganyika— Borneo— Animal—Scarce Babyhead—Coronation 
Early Victorilan—Airmall—Map Stamps—with Big Cata- 
“ue—all free—send Sc for postage. GRAY STAMP 
COMPANY, Dept. SB. Toronto, Canada 
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You will find out more about Mr. 
Nelson in Headline News, page 3. For 
tips on interviewing, read Swingin’ the 
News, page 10, to see how Bib and 
Tuck interview ed Bob Crosby. 

A reporter conducting an interview 
must be courteous. He must introduce 
himself and explain immediately what 
he wants. Most important, he should 
have a list of carefully planned ques- 
tions, designed to draw out interesting 
facts and comments from the person in- 
terviewed. 


YOUR ASSIGNMENT 


Here is your assignment. Decide what 
yeu want to ask Mr. Nelson. You may 
want to learn more about his part in 
the war effort. Or you may want to find 
out how he rose to fame and success. 
Or you may ask what he studied in 
school, what games he played, and what 
jobs he held as a boy. Write out 10 
carefully worded questions. 


GOOD WORK! 


We note considerable improvement in 
the writing of many of our Junior 
Journalists. Exceptionally good work on 
the Freckles dog story (Dec. 1-6 issue) 
was done by: 

Carolyn Mims, St. 
Fort Pierce, Fla.; 
Twain Jr. HS., 
Miller, Sudan ( Tex. 
Roanoke Rapids | 


Lucie Co. HS., 
Florence Shapiro, Mark 
wt N. Y.; Bob 

$f H.S.; Gladys Lee, 
) Jr. HS.: Octavio 


Hernandez, Lehi Nebel Mesa, Ariz.; Bar- 
bara Budd, Lykens ( Pa.) School; Edward 
Shepard, Holy Rosary School, Duluth, 


Minn.; Lucy Monaco, Central School, Ham- 
monton, N. ].; Clara Jean Shepard, Grant 
School, Casper, Wyo. 


| uence: sakineeaais JOURNALIST 
RULES 


F YOU are beginning Junior } 
j 
( 


Journalists this semester, here 
are the rules, Every week you 
have a_ different assignment, 
which gives you real practice in 
journalism. One pupil in your ./ 
class can win a Junior Journalist 
membership card and a JSA but- 
ton each week. If you win a sec- 
ond time, you will receive a star. 





SS OS 


Your teacher, the class as a 
whole, or an outside judge 
selects the best paper in the 
class. Your teacher sends the 
winning paper, with her sig- 
) nature, to Junior Journalists, 
} Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 

St., New York, N. Y. Use the 
; coupon in Teachers Edition to 





/ 


simplify mailing. Work must be 
sent by the teacher, not the 
pupil. Your card and button will 
be mailed immediately. 





MAKE your OWN 





WELL SWEEP 


N COLONIAL times, wells supplied 
the water for households. One way 
to get the water from the well was 

to use a well sweep. In the story Indian 
Captive on page 12, a well sweep is 
mentioned. 

The well sweep was made with a long 
pole and a crotched stick. The crotched 
stick was set into the ground and the 
pole laid in the crotch. The bucket was 
fastened by a rope to the small end of 
the pole. 

You can make a model of the well sweep from 
the following materials: 1 wooden box, about 14 
inches by 6 inches by 2 1-8 inch; 1 small tin can; 
1 crotched stick 5 inches long (4 inches to the 
crotch); 1 stick 12 inches long; 1 hollow cylindrical 
spool; 1 small cork; 1 piece of smal! wire 2 inches 


long; 1 piece of string 3 inches long; several smal! 
stones, and a little plaster of Paris or claystone. 


Set the tin can on the bottom of the 
box, about 1 inch from the end, and 
draw around it. Saw out the circle, 
which you have drawn, with a coping 
saw. Drill a 3/8-inch hole, 6% inches 
back from the same end. 

Set the can into the circular. hole, so 
that it extends about 1% inches above 
the surface. With the stones, and plaster 
of Paris or claystone, build a wall about 
1% inches high around the can. 

When the wall is dry, insert the 
crotched stick into the 3/8-inch hole. To 
make a bucket, saw off a piece of the 
spool and insert the cork into one end 
Make small holes in the bucket for the 
wire handle. 

Tie the bucket to the small end of the 
12-inch stick. Place the stick in the 


crotch of the upright post so that the 
bucket is in the well. Fill the can with 
water, and you can see how our Colonia! 
forefathers got water. 

— C. J. MacINnLey 








DIAGRAM OF WELL SWEEP 
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1. Verb meaning to exist. 

3. Body of airplane. 

7. Dog or cur. 

8. Combining form meaning circle. 

9. One who flies an airplane. 

14. Falsehood. 

17. Prefix meaning two. 

18. Salutation meaning hail! 

20. Preposition meaning in behalf of. 

21. Contraction of I am. 

22. Friend. 

23. Any item of value you own. 

27. To acknowledge frankly. 

29. Widemouthed jug. 

32. Heavier-than-air craft. 

33. First person singular, 
tense of be. 


Title of a governor in Turkey. 

Large deer. 

. To move through air with wings. 

To cease. 

Combining form meaning air. 

Evening. 

Portion of an ocean extending 
into the land. (PI.) 

10. Heron-like bird of Egypt. 

11. Greenish-yellow fruit. 

12. To strike lightly. 

13. Beneath. 

15. In Greek mythology, a maiden 

loved by Zeus. 

16. A period of history. 

19. Abbreviation for Virginia. 

24. Prophet. 

25. Residence of ancient Irish kings. 

26. Large body of salt water. 

28. To be in debt. 

30. Works Progress Administration. 

31. A kind of tree. 


present 
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(Solution next issue) 


Word Puzzle Every Week 
in Junior Scholastic 
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Charles Cailwrigh Cullter » 


“Care to buy a Defense Bond?” 


Joke of the Week 





Each 


week 
Scholastic select what they believe to be 
the funniest joke from those submitted 


the editors ot Junior 


by pupils. 
Hollis, N. 
week. 

Question; “Why should we buy De- 
fense Stamps?” 


Lynn Stricker, P. S. 134, 
Y., rent in the best joke this 


Answer: “So we can lick the other 
side, of course!” 


Ulp! 

Bill: “Gee, I teel terrible. I 
en oysters last night.” 

Will: “Weren't they fresh?’ 

Bill: “I don’t know.” 

Will: “What did they look like when 
you opened them?” 

Bill: “Gosh! Should I have opened 


them?” 


ate a doz- 





Container 


A cowboy from an isolated ranch 
came to town, .nd bought an ice cream 
cone. When he finished, he carefully re- 
turned the cone to the drugstore clerk, 
saying: “Much obliged for the use of 
the vase!” 

Gladys Sorensen, Jr. H. 8., Boelus, Nebr. 


Hee-Haw! 


There once was a young circus dancer 
Who tugged at the tai! of her prancer. 
People shouted, “You fool! 
That horse is a mule!” 
But they never received any answer. 


Showdown 
She: “What's this thing I found in 
your pocket, dear?” 
He: “Er—it’s a pawn ticket.” 
She: “Why didn’t you get two so we 
could both go?” 
Bobby Lane, Jr. H. 8., De Soto, Kans 
Pupils whose jokes we print receive a JSA but- 
ton. The jokes need not be original. Just send in 
the best jokes you know. Be sure to give the name 


and address of your school. Our address is: Junior 
Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Solution to Jan. 19th Puzzle 

ACROSS: 2—battleship; 6—en; 7—admirals; 10— 
oh; 1l—ensign; 14—ire; 16—per; 17—SOS; 20—ape; 
2l1—yeoman; 23—at; 25—maritime; 28—or; 29—de- 
stroyers. 

DOWN: l—sand; 2—bearer; 3—tri; 4—silo; 5— 
proper; 8—rag; 9—ship; 12—stop; 13—navy; 15— 
ream; 17—sailed; 18—seam; 19—sneers; 22—Eli; 24— 
tart; 26—toy; 27—more, 












You needn’t grin and bear a 
cold. Get soothing relief with She Brothers 
Cough Drops—the famous drops that contain 
a special blend of medicinal ingredients. 
Children like Smith Brothers as much as 
candy. And they cost only 5¢. Why spend more? 


SMITH BROS. COUGH DROPS 


BLACK OR MENTHOL-9¢ 


cough due toa 








closed January 5, 1942, are: 


Speatiee 8 North Walnut St., 
Milton Opper, 547 Chester i 


York, N. Y.; Albert Bortnick, 


East 52nd St., Savannah, 





PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third, and fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut contest which 


Ist Prize—$25.00 —Florence Chudy, 1912 North Hayne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
2nd Prize—$15.00 —phyilis Cann, 2170 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3rd Prize—$10.00_— —George Tisdale, 1506 Edgmont Ave., Chester, Pa. 


4th Prize—15 Prizes of $1 00_ Margie Winn, - Manigauilt St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilbur 
West Hempstead, L. |., 
Brooklyn, N. it AE, Rasmussen, 
Neb ’ Edmund Ching, 4047 Kaimuki Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii; 
125 Warner Ave., Jersey City N. J.; 
Springfield, ‘Ohio; David Hayes, 3839 Clifton Ave., 
Richland Center, Wisc.; Livia Pesante, 715 West 172nd St., 
Oxford, Conn.; George E. Stephens, 8817 Ashcroft Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Baltimore, Md.; Eunice Potter, 740 South Park St., 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct 


N. Y.; Ruth Bertany, 39 Clinton Ave., Plainfield, 
1054 Turner Blvd., Omaha, 
Benjamin Bates, 329 Crimmins Ave. , New 
Dick Wehler, 121 Ardmore Road, 


New York, N. Y.; Sara Morris, Oxford Road, 
Jacqueline Stewart, 108 
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